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The Puerto Rico palmetto or Puerto Rico hat-palm, Saba/ causiarum [O. F. Cook (Becc.)] is an 
iconic element of the landscape at the former U.S. Ramey Air Force Base in Aguadilla, on the 
northwest corner of the island. They are particularly striking at the golf course, where their lollipop 
shape stands in contrast against the sky over the Atlantic. It is a view familiar to the author, who 
lives close to the base, drives by the golf course regularly, and walks there several times a week. 


On September 20, 2017 Hurricane Maria struck Ramey with 
sustained category 4 winds which lasted almost the whole day. The wind 
blew initially from the north, stopped completely for 90 minutes in the eye 
of the storm, and returned even stronger from the south. The scene of 
destruction on the 21st is well Known and unforgettable. In the author’s 
backyard, some trees were uprooted and laid on the ground, while the 
main trunk of others had been split in half vertically or horizontally. The 
damage to Ramey’s hat-palms was evident a few days later... many lay flat 
on the ground, while the tops of others had been heavily damaged. Trunks 
can be seen today lining the road crossing the golf course, 


While viewing parts of Ramey on Google Earth and Google Maps, it 
occurred to the author that both resources could be used to determine the 
mortality suffered by the hat-palm population. This information may be of 
interest to those studying the effect of hurricanes on vegetation. 





When this short investigation took place 
in May 2021, the Google Earth image available 
for northeast Puerto Rico preceded Maria. This 
is obvious by the perfect condition of the 
velodrome built for the 2010 Central American 
and Caribbean Games, which was_ heavily 
damaged by the hurricane. Google Earth was 
used to find and count palms, and tts 3D and 
street view options were very useful for 
accurate counting and to distinguish hat palms 
from coconut and royal palms. 





The Google Maps image was taken after 
the hurricane, not soon thereafter because 
streets and grounds appear free from vegetation and other debris, but not recently, since the 
velodrome appears in ruins and debris is visible in the roofs of buildings. Google Maps was used to 
pinpoint the location of extant and missing palms, many of the latters' bases and standing dead 
trunks being clearly visible. The third source of 
information was visits to individual palms in order to 
verify their identify and location. 


A map with 783 markers was prepared and is 
availalable at this link. A total of 53/7 green markers 
represent living palms while 246 red ones represent 
dead palms. The mortality (246/783) post-hurricane is 
31.4 %. 


Although Puerto Rican hat palms produce 
abundant seed, regular mowing at the golf course and 





elsewhere keeps the population from reproducing and growing naturally. In only one place (marker 
82 on the map), where ground maintenance evidently never takes place, were two very young 
palms found. 


Hurricane Maria caused considerable mortality to Ramey’s hat palm population, but still 
almost 70 percent managed to survive, most of them completely exposed to the extremely strong 
and sustained winds, a testament of their anatomy and evolution on a tropical island visited 
regularly by hurricanes. 
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